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the captaincy of the island until his death in 1522, when it
reverted to the crown. During his period of office, he not only
encouraged the slave trade but also introduced the sugar in-
dustry. Under the terms of the royal grant of 26 March 1500,
the islanders had been authorised to send ships to the mainland
'from the Rio Real and the island of Fernam de Poo as far as all
the land of Manicomguo* (doc. 13). This, in effect, permitted
them to buy slaves from the negro merchants of the mainland
from the modern Slave Coast to Congo. The slave trade then
became very important in the economy of the island. It passed
into the hands of contractors, who arranged for the transporta-
tion of negroes from the island to Mina, to Portugal, and to the
West Indies (docs. 58, 71). Early in the sixteenth century, the
revenue from the duties on this trade came to be large enough
to make it worth the while of financiers to rent the right of col-
lecting them (doc. 31). Important as slaves were, however, sugar
came to be the main bastion of the island's prosperity. The soil
was found to be very suitable for the cultivation of the sugar-
cane, and cheap labour was available. Traders scoured the
shores of Guinea around the Gulf in search of slaves, using the
island as their base for these mainland activities. Scores of
negroes were brought to the island, where they were forced to
clear the forests and to cultivate and refine the sugar. So it was
that by 1540 an immensely flourishing sugar industry had been
organised. The planters lived on the grand scale. They built
themselves huge timbered mansions, in which they dwelt like
lords among their domestics, their retainers and their mulatto
mistresses. If the fevers, and the turbulent Angolares who lived
in the southern hills and were reputed to be descended from
escaped slaves and shipwrecked negroes, sometimes troubled
them (docs. 60, 61), yet on the whole at this time they lived very
comfortably. They worshipped wealth, and some of them de-
veloped the unruly independence of the feudatory. It is recorded,
for example, that when Francisco de Barros de Paiva, captain of
Sao Thom6, took a party of armed men to seize the person of a
very rich and influential planter, named Caspar Fernandes, they
found him 'on his estate . .. and fortified in a castle of wood,
which he had built there, and attended by a company of liveried